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PREFACE 


“ The  greatest  need  of  our  age  is  a deepened  sense  of  the 
living  reality  and  the  transcendant  majesty  of  God.”  “A 
man’s  discovery  of  God  is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  enterprise 
for  God.” 

These  words  of  two  eminent  Christian  leaders  form  the  back- 
ground of  this  book,  for  in  it  is  explained  a method  and  set 
forward  an  enterprise  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the 
thorough  evangelization  of  the  whole  Empire  of  Japan.  It  is 
an  enterprise  which  can  be  carried  through  only  by  men 
inspired  with  a living  sense  of  the  greatness  of  their  God,  and 
keen  to  make  fresh  discoveries  of  His  transcendant  power. 

This  booklet  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Newspaper  Evangelism,  a body  of  nearly 
two  hundred  missionaries  in  Japan  pledged  to  forward  the 
employment  of  this  method  on  a nation  wide  scale. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  sending  out  this  pamphlet, 
desires  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  plan  outlined  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  and  to  commend  the  same  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  reader.  This  will  be  an  answer 
to  numerous  inquiries  asking  for  details  of  the  proposed  enter- 
prise. 

J.  M.  T.  Winther,  (Lutheran  Mission)  President. 

D.  Norman,  (Canadian  Methodist)  Hon.  Secretary. 

W.  H.  M.  Walton,  (Church  Missionary  Society)  Hon. 

Treasurer. 

Executive  Committe,  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Newspaper  Evangelism. 
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CHAPTER  L— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  general  principles  upon  which  the  use  of  the  secular 
newspapers  in  evangelistic  work  is  based  are : that  it  is  the 
first  business  of  the  missionary  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  in  the  district  or  country  to  which  he  is  com- 
missioned the  essential  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion ; that  this  must  be  done  in  the  most  rapid  and 
economical  manner  consistent  with  genuine  efficiency;  and  that 
in  the  modern  organization  of  society  the  newspapers  offer  an 
unequalled  agency  for  bringing  new  information  and  ideas 
before  the  public. 

“ Faith  cometh  by  hearing.”  Therefore, 
Getting  a Hearing  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a hearing.  To 
get  a hearing  the  Apostle  Paul  restored  to 
the  synagogue  when  in  a Jewish  community,  and  to  the 
market-place  when  among  the  Greeks.  In  a modem  com- 
munity, whether  in  America  or  in  Japan,  the  place  where  men 
go  to  hear  or  tell  some  new  thing  is  neither  the  synagogue  nor 
the  market-place,  but  the  daily  newspaper.  When  the  govern- 
ment issues  a proclamation  it  is  published  in  the  papers;  when 
births,  deaths,  or  marriages  are  to  be  made  known,  it  is  done 
in  the  papers;  when  merchants  wish  to  convince  us  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wares,  they  talk  to  us  about  them  in  the 
newspapers.  Every  body  seems  to  have  recognized  this  but 
the  Christian  church,  and  every  sort  of  business  takes  advant- 
age of  the  assistance  of  the  newspapers  except  that  great  busi- 
ness of  making  Christ  known  to  men. 

To  supply  men  with  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  essentially  a 
business  proposition,  and  is  governed  to  a larger  extent  than  is 
usually  recognized  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  that  apply 
to  business.  For  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  permanent 
business  the  following  five  things  are  essential : ( 1 ) There  must 
be  a real  and  permanent  need.  (2)  There  must  be  a natural 
product  to  meet  that  need.  (3)  This  natural  product  must  be 
fitted  for  consumption  by  a manufacturing  process.  Hence 
there  must  be  established  factories  capable  of  supplying  it 
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steadily  and  in  large  quantities.  (4)  There  must  be  retail 
centers  of  distribution  by  which  this  manu- 
Supply  and  factured  product  is  made  easily  accessible  to 
Demand  the  consumer.  (5)  There  must  exist  in  the 
community  a demand  for  that  manufactured  product,  which  in- 
volves a sense  of  need,  knowledge  of  the  product  that  can  satisfy 
this  need,  and  knowledge  of  the  retail  stores  where  it  may  be 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  bread,  for  instance,  there  is  the 
universal  and  permanent  need  for  food ; there  is  wheat,  a 
natural  product  suitable  to  meet  that  need;  there  are  the  manu- 
facturing processes  of  milling  and  baking  which  make  this  grain 
fit  for  consumption;  there  are  the  retail  stores  in  every  town; 
and  there  is  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  flour 
and  bread  are  good  for  food,  that  they  must  have  food,  and  that 
they  can  get  it  at  the  grocery  store  and  the  bakery.  Hence  the 
business  of  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  grocer  and  the  baker  is 
large,  permanent,  and  prosperous. 

These  principles  apply  perfectly  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel.  No  need  of  man  is  more  general,  real,  and 
permanent  than  the  need  of  the  human  heart  for  a knowledge 
of  the  living  God.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  perfectly  meets 
this  need.  It  needs,  however,  to  be  subject  to  a manufacturing 
process  in  every  country  before  it  is  available  for  consumption 
in  that  country;  that  is  to  say,  the  Bible  must  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  that  country,  literature  must  be  prepared, 
ministers  and  other  workers  must  be  trained,  and  the  message 
must  be  adapted  to  the  forms  of  thinking  to  which  the  people 
of  that  country  are  accustomed.  Hence  the  Bible  Societies, 
schools,  theological  seminaries.  Tract  Societies,  Christian  Litera- 
ture Societies,  etc.,  may  be  looked  upon  as  manufacturing 
establishments  intended  to  turn  out  a regular  and  adequate 
supply.  In  the  same  way  the  local  churches  and  preaching 
centers  correspond  to  the  retail  stores,  which  make  the  product 
easily  accessible  to  the  public. 

So  far  as  the  things  now  mentioned  go. 
Gospel  Supply  we  in  Japan  are  fairly  well  supplied.  The 
Exceeds  Demand  work  of  the  past  decades  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  excellent  schools,  which  have 
turned  out  a large  number  of  capable  ministers;  the  Bible  has 
been  well  translated ; Christian  literature  of  good  quality  has 
been  produced  and  the  supply  is  constantly  being  augmented ; 
and  Christian  agencies  are  now  so  scattered  over  the  Empire 
that  hardly  a town  of  ten  thousand  people  is  devoid  of  an 
evangelical  church  and  preacher.  The  supply  of  the  gospel  in 
Japan  is  excellent  and  abundant.  It  far  exceeds  the  demand. 
Hence  appear  to  some  extent  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
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such  a state  of  things  in  the  commercial  market;  underselling, 
small  returns  on  large  capital,  cut-throat  competition,  forcing 
down  of  values,  bankruptcy  of  the  weaker  firms.  In  mission 
work  these  are  called  over-lapping,  competition,  denominational 
rivalry,  fewness  of  conversions,  a low  state  of  spiritual  life,  dis- 
couragement, and  failure.  At  bottom  these  commercial  and 
missionary  conditions  are  very  much  alike.  They  result  from 
the  fact  that  the  market  is  glutted,  that  the  demand  is  not  equal 
to  the  supply. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  part  of  the  business  of 
Stimulating  the  every  missionary  and  of  every  preacher  and 
Demand  other  Christian  worker  to  stimulate  among 
the  people  a desire  for  the  gospel,  that  is, 
to  help  create  a demand;  and  by  most  of  them  the  effort  is 
honestly  made,  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  very  few  have 
any  considerable  success  in  this  undertaking.  As  every  business 
man  knows,  this  requires  quite  exceptional  personal  qualifica- 
tions. To  supply  a demand  and  to  create  a demand  are  two  very 
different  things.  To  ten  men  who  can  successfully  run  a retail 
store  to  supply  the  goods  demanded  by  a community  there  is 
probably  not  more  than  one  who  would  make  a good  commercial 
traveller.  All  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  enter  a community  with 
goods  hitherto  unknown  and  to  create  a demand  for  them. 
Imagine  a merchant  trying  to  introduce  into  an  American  town 
such  Japanese  food  products  as  soy,  bean-curd,  “miso,”  edible 
sea-weed,  radish  pickle,  etc.  He  would  have  a hard  time  of  it, 
not  because  food  is  not  wanted  but  because  there  is  no  demand 
for  that  kind  of  food.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  missionary 
has  to  do,  to  supply  spiritual  food  to  a community  where  that 
brand  is  at  best  unknown.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  only  unknown 
but,  in  Japan  at  least,  violently  disliked. 

Ministers  at  home,  even  those  called  very  successful  ministers, 
are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  supplying  an  already  existing 
demand.  It  is  only  the  very  exceptional  man  who  can  build 
up  a demand  for  the  gospel  where  it  did  not  exist  before  (as 
in  a Jewish  section  of  a great  city,  or  in  the  frontier  towns)  or 
who  very  materially  increases  the  demand  in  his  community. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  average  missionary  or  Japanese 
evangelist  to  succeed  in  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  average 
business  man  or  minister  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish. 

When  the  attempt  is  made  by  a commercial 
u<;e  of  introduce  new  goods  and  to  open 

in  Creating  a market,  large  use  is  made  of  advertis- 

Demand  ing.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
along  this  line  recently  was  the  attempt  of  the 
Wrigley  Spearmint  Chewing  Gum  Company  to  introduce  that 
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article  into  Japan.  Here  was,  from  a business  standpoint,  some- 
thing very  like  the  missionary  undertaking.  Here  was  an  un- 
known product  fitted  to  satisfy  an  appetite  of  which  the  Japan- 
ese are  not  yet  conscious,  involving  a practice  (that  of  chewing 
in  public)  regarded  by  them  hitherto  with  strong  disapproval. 
The  company  brought  over  large  quantities  of  the  product  and 
supplied  the  retail  stores  all  over  the  country.  If  it  had  stopped 
at  that  point  it  would  have  done  very  much  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  missionary  work,  but  it  went  further.  It  spent  large  sums 
of  money  on  newspaper  advertising  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  merits  of  Spearmint  Chewing  Gum  and  to  stimulate  an  appe- 
tite for  it.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  an  outsider,  the  attempt 
was  not  very  successful,  but  the  war  intervened,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  perhaps  not  fairly  carried  to  completion.  Business 
men  will  agree,  however,  that  the  company  proceeded  in  the 
proper  way.  To  have  sent  representatives  here,  to  have  im- 
ported the  product,  to  have  supplied  the  retail  stores,  and  then 
not  to  advertise,  would  have  been  idiotic. 

Why  do  not  the  same  principles  apply  to  missionary  work? 
To  send  more  missionaries,  to  educate  more  preachers  and  Bible 
Women,  to  print  more  books,  and  to  establish  more  schools 
and  churches,  is  chiefly  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  gospel; 
but  the  supply  in  Japan  is  already  much  more  than  equal  to 
the  demand.  The  market  is  glutted.  The  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  need,  that  is  quite  another  thing;  but  it  is  much  more 
nearly  equal  to  the  need  than  appears  to-day.  If  there  were 
only  a reasonable  demand,  we  could  with  our  present  facilities 
handle  an  immensely  larger  business. 

There  are  many  ways  of  stimulating  the  demand.  Magic 
lantern  lectures,  street  preaching,  colporteur  work,  tent  work, 
tract  distribution,  house  to  house  visiting,  and  the  holding  of 
great  lecture  meetings,  are  all  methods  that  have  their  parallels 
in  the  business  world;  but  the  great  thing  upon  which  business 
men  have  come  to  depend  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
methods,  newspaper  advertising,  is  not  utilized  in  the  missionary 
enterprise,  except  in  a very  small  way  in  Oita.  Yet  this  method 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  create  an  interest  in  the  gospel. 
The  merchant  who  advertises  his  wares  in  the  papers  can  only 
talk  about  them  there,  or  at  most  present  a picture.  He  cannot 
get  the  paper  to  carry  a sample  of  his  soap  or  of  his  chewing  gum. 

The  missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  need  not  merely  talk 
about  his  message,  the  very  message  itself  can  be  carried  by 
the  paper  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the  country  and  to  the 
most  inaccessible  places.  With  an  expenditure  upon  Protestant 
Missions  in  Japan  of  two  million  dollars  annually,  can  it  be 
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defended  that  no  appropriation  is  made  for  newspaper  adver- 
tising on  behalf  of  this  great  business? 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Christian 
The  Christian  Press  press  does  not  meet  this  need;  but  a little 
reflection  will  show  that,  valuable  as  it  is, 
the  Christian  press,  like  the  regular  pulpit  ministrations,  exists 
for  the  Christian  community.  It  circulates  within  the  number 
of  those  already  acquainted  with  and  to  some  extent  interested 
in  the  gospel.  It  is  part  of  the  machinery  for  supplying  the 
demand,  but  it  has  very  little  value  with  reference  to  creating 
or  stimulating  the  demand. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  from  another 
Four  Ways  of  side.  There  are  only  four  ways  in  which 
Propagating  facts  or  ideas  hitherto  unknown  can  be  made 

Ideas  familiar  to  the  people.  These  are  oral  com- 

munication from  individual  to  individual,  public  addresses  to 
audiences  gathered  to  hear,  the  public  schools  (especially  the 
primary  schools)  and  the  press.  When  the  fact  to  be  com- 
municated is  very  simple  and  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  excite 
immediate  and  acute  interest,  oral  communication  will  sometimes 
carry  it  through  a community  with  amazing  speed.  The  news 
of  a fire  or  a murder  travels  rapidly  in  that  way.  In  some 
communities  and  under  exceptional  conditions  the  gospel  has 
been  communicated  by  this  method  with  great  rapidity.  Uganda 
and  Korea  among  modern  mission  fields,  and 
Communication  days  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  are 

instances.  But  this  is  exceptional.  Even 
where  it  takes  place  it  lasts  only  for  a comparatively  brief 
time.  Moreover,  with  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  advent 
of  the  daily  press  this  tendency  to  oral  communication  becomes 
atrophied.  In  the  average  New  Yorker  it  hardly  exists.  In 
Japan  it  is  waning  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  news 
papers,  although  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  never  a 
very  great  element  in  the  spread  of  Christian  ideas.  Possibly 
this  was  because  of  the  very  deeply  ingrained  hatred  and 
suspicion  of  Christianity  which  was  left  as  a legacy  from  the 
Tokugawa  era.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  must  be  faced 
that  at  present  this  spontaneous  transmission  from  lip  to  lip  is 
not  effective  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  there  is  no 
telling  whether  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  public  ad- 
Pulpit  and  dress,  from  the  pulpit  or  platform.  This  is 
Platform  exceedingly  valuable  where  the  habit  of 
attending  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  public  discussion  already 
exists.  In  Japan  this  is  not  the  case.  It  involves  also  a pre- 
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existent  interest  in  the  matter  to  be  discussed,  for  if  a man  has 
absolutely  no  interest  in  a given  subject,  not  even  a sense  of 
curiosity  with  regard  to  it,  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  a hall  to  hear  a lecture  on  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  mis- 
sionaries and  Japanese  preachers  rarely  address  audiences  of 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  people,  and  find  it  impossible,  even 
with  the  most  active  soliciting,  to  secure  larger  audiences.  The 
very  large  crowds  attracted  by  the  preaching  of  men  like  Mr. 
Kanamori,  and  that  on  rare  occasions,  do  not  disprove  this 
statement.  Mr.  Kanamori  himself  would  not  have  much  better 
success  if  he  settled  down  in  one  community. 

The  fact  is  that  the  regular  pulpit  preaching  on  Sundays 
reaches  only  those  who  are  already  Christians  or  inquirers,  and 
that  the  other  preaching  services  reach  only  an  infinit- 
esimal portion  of  the  population. 

The  Common  could  work  through  the  public 

Schools  schools  we  should  indeed  have  a means  of 
rapidly  and  efficiently  placing  our  ideas 
before  the  public,  but  this  avenue  is  closed  to  us.  In  the  face 
of  a well  organized  and  equipped  public  school  system,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  large  Christian  constituency,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  establish  Christian  primary  schools  upon  any  con- 
siderable scale.  The  public  schools  cannot,  of  course,  be  made 
a means  of  Christian  religious  teaching,  even  if  the  teachers 
were  inclined  to  use  them  for  that  purpose,  which  they 
emphatically  are  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  primary  public 
schools  are  among  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Christianity. 
Teachers  do  not  hesitate  in  them  to  speak  against  the  Christian 
religion  and  to  reprimand  their  pupils  for  going  to  church  or 
Sunday  school.  The  common  schools  are  the  citadels  of  the 
bigoted  nationalism  and  self-satisfied  conservatism  which  every 
where  block  the  wheels  of  progress.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  learning  to  read  and  write  the  Japanese  language, 
the  children  in  the  common  schools  get  very  little  more  than  the 
tools  and  receptacles  of  knowledge.  Their  stock  of  ideas  is 
extremely  limited,  and  they  are  carefully  guarded  against  the 
incursion  of  liberal  or  Christian  thought.  One  text-book  used 
in  the  schools  spoke  of  the  amulets  and  charms  sold  at  the 
shrines  as  useless  and  faith  in  them  as  superstitious.  A 
member  of  the  Diet  objected  to  this  and  the  Department  of 
Education  promised  that  the  offending  statement  should  be 
withdrawn ! Instead  of  allowing  advanced  moral  and  religious 
ideas  to  find  entrance  through  the  schools,  a systematic  effsrt  is 
made  to  inculcate  reverence  for  the  old  heathenism  by  regularly 
taking  the  children  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  the  local 
divinities. 
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Thus,  with  the  method  of  oral  communica- 
The  Newspapers  tion  unavailable  to  any  great  degree  and 
waning  with  the  advance  of  civilization;  with 
the  pulpit  and  platform  able  to  reach  only  tens  among  the 
thousands  of  the  population ; and  with  the  common  schools 
closed  to  us,  there  remains  but  one  avenue  by  which  the  new 
Christian  ideas  can  be  rapidly,  efficiently,  and  simultaneously 
made  known  to  the  public,  and  that  is  the  newspaper  method. 
This  is  open  to  us  for  cash,  but  this  one  method  we  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  use ! 
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CHAPTER  II.— THE  EISEI  KWAN  AND  ITS 
METHODS 

The  Eisei  Kwan  is  an  office  established  at  Oita,  Japan, 
February  4th,  1912,  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
missionary  work  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
enunciated  above.  It  is  a kind  of  experiment  station  to  see 
whether  the  use  of  the  newspapers  will  really  work  out  as  it 
theoretically  should,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  mis- 
sionary work. 

It  was  perceived  from  the  beginning,  how- 
Follow-up  Work  ever,  that  the  work  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  primary  task  of  getting  a hearing. 
As  the  work  progressed  it  was  recognized  that  means  must  be 
found  to  deepen  and  render  permanent  the  impressions  made, 
and  to  lead  men  on  to  personal  faith.  Some  having  been  led 
to  faith,  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  means  to  nurture 
this  newly  formed  faith  and  to  lead  the  believers  to  public 
confession.  Since  many  of  those  who  were  thus  led  to 
receive  baptism  were  resident  in  isolated  places,  where  no 
church  fellowship  by  the  ordinary  means  was  possible,  it  was 
essential  to  employ  some  method  by  which  such  persons  could 
be  brought  together  in  little  groups  that  shall  eventually  become, 
if  God  will,  the  beginnings  of  local  Christian  churches. 

No  method  of  doing  missionary  work  can  be  said  to  have 
attained  real  success  unless  it  leads  up  to,  or  at  least  contributes 
definitely  to  the  formation  of  permanent  Christian  communities. 
It  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  purpose  of  our  work  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  such  permanent  church  life  in  localities 
unreached  by  the  ordinary  methods.  In  this  some  degree  of 
success  has  been  attained.  When  we  speak  in  this  discussion  of 
the  Eisei  Kwan  and  its  methods,  we  mean  not  only  the  news- 
paper advertising  itself,  but  all  the  accessory  methods  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  above  results.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
Eisei  Kwan  is  “The  Hall  of  Eternal  Life.”  It  is  a convenient 
firm  name,  similar  to  the  firm  names  usually  employed  in  Japan. 

Beginning  with  a simple  announcement  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Eisei  Kwan  and  of  the  work  it  was  about  to  undertake, 
the  work  has  gradually  grown,  until  there  are  now  ten  different 
methods  in  constant  use.  These  are  as  follows : 
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(1)  The  publication  of  newspaper  arti- 
Publication  of  cles  on  religious  subjects.  This  is  the  very 
Articles  heart  of  the  method.  People  do  not  be- 
lieve because  they  do  not  know,  and  they  do 
not  know  because  no  one  has  every  told  them.  Some  of  them 
might,  indeed,  have  attended  meetings,  but  to  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population  these  meetings  are  inaccessible  for  geographical 
reasons,  and  to  many  more  they  possess  no  interest.  Many  who 
would  like  to  go  are  restrained  by  their  parents  or  are  unwilling 
to  be  seen  in  such  a place  as  a Christian  church. 

By  the  publication  of  articles  in  the  newspapers  we  overcome 
these  difficulties  and  secure  an  opportunity  to  arouse  interest. 
The  paper  comes  to  the  office  and  the  home.  One  can  thus 
read  in  private  what  one  would  not  like  to  be  seen  listening 
to  in  public.  Newspapers  even  find  means  of  entrance  to 
prisons,  brothels,  etc.,  where  the  preacher  himself  would  be 
forbidden  to  enter.  One  case  of  conversion  in  connection  with 
the  Eisei  Kwan  was  traced  to  a newspaper  wrapped  about  a 
parcel  delivered  to  a prison. 

Of  course,  such  articles  cannot  be  system- 
Space^  Must  Be  atically  published  without  paying  for  the 
Paid  For  space.  An  occasional  article  from  the  pen 
of  a renowned  writer  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  editors  and  inserted  free  of  charge,  but  no  systematic  cam- 
paign of  education  in  Christian  truth  can  be  carried  on  in  that 
way.  One  is  then  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  editor,  and  the 
articles  welcomed  will  be  those  of  an  indirectly  religious  nature 
only.  It  is  also  most  reasonable  that  the  space  occupied  should 
be  paid  for.  The  editors  have  to  consult  the  tastes  of  their 
readers  as  to  the  matter  placed  before  them,  and  we  start  from 
the  conviction  that  those  readers  are  not  yet  interested  in 
Christianity.  We  propose  to  interest  them,  but  that  very  pur- 
pose is  a confession  that  there  is  as  yet  no  such  demand  for 
religious  literature  as  would  justify  the  editor  in  putting  it 
into  the  ordinary  columns.  If  we  printed  and  circulated  our 
ideas  in  tract  form  we  should  have  to  pay  for  printing,  paper 
and  distribution,  and  it  is  fair  that  we  should  pay  the  news- 
papers when  they  undertake  these  expenses  for  us.  It  makes 
also  for  freedom  on  our  part  if  we  pay  for  the  space  occupied. 
The  editors  can  then  mark  it  “advertisement,”  which  they  do 
sometimes,  and  can  disclaim  responsibility.  Their  readers  then 
make  no  objection,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  ordinarly 
dislike  Christianity.  In  the  seven  years  during  which  this 
work  has  been  carried  on,  we  have  heard  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  of  any  protest  made  to  a newspaper  by  any  reader 
against  the  publication  of  our  articles.  They  have  always  been 
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directly  religious,  and  have  often  contained  controversial 
matter,  attacking  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  positions  and 
practices.  These  have  called  out  strong,  and  sometimes  abusive 
replies,  but  neither  editors  nor  readers  have  shown  any 
tendency  to  refuse  publication  — at  advertising  rates. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  published, 
Subjects  Treated  we  began  with  a series  running  over  about 
six  months,  taking  up  the  most  elementary 
truths,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  creation  of  man  in 
the  image  of  God,  etc.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
on  we  published,  in  ninety-two  parts,  a popular  life  of  Christ. 
Another  important  piece  of  work  was  the  publication  of  the 
Imai  articles  on  Buddhism,  which  attracted  great  attention  and 
were  republished  by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  in  tract 
form.  Another  series  prepared  for  our  work  and  later  proving 
useful  as  a tract  was  Mr.  Kugimiya’s  “The  Ideal  Christian,” 
The  largest  piece  of  work  done  in  recent  years  was  the  re- 
publication in  the  Oita  papers,  by  special  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Kanamori,  of  his  entire  tract  “The  Christian  Belief.”  In 
the  fall  of  1918  we  stirred  up  the  community  by  attacking  the 
Shrine  worship  and  writing  a series  of  articles  on  related  points. 

(2)  The  second  method  relied  upon  has 

Free  been  the  offer,  publicly  advertised,  to  send 

Sending  Literature  pooks  and  tracts  free  to  anyone  who  might 
apply  for  them.  This  is  always  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  publication  of  articles,  as  above,  but  also 
independently.  As  the  cost  of  such  an  advertisement  is 
comparatively  light,  this  was,  for  considerable  periods,  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done.  Upon  receipt  of  such  an 
application,  it  is  carefully  recorded  and  a small  package  of 
tracts  is  sent.  This  contains,  at  present,  a copy  of  Kanamori’s 
“The  Christian  Belief,”  Dr.  G.  P.  Pierson’s  “Annotated  Selec- 
tions from  the  New  Testament,”  and  a number  of  smaller 
tracts,  among  which  the  Prize  Tracts  of  the  Tract  Society 
have  been  found  very  useful.  With  this  is  sent  a printed  slip, 
explaining  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Eisei  Kwan,  and 
urging  upon  the  recipient  the  importance  of  learning  to  know 
the  gospel. 

(3)  The  next  thing  is  to  send,  for  six 
A Christian  months,  without  charge,  the  “Fukuin 

Magazine  Geppoh,”  a monthly  magazine  issued  at 
Hiroshima  by  the  Presbyterian  missionaries. 
This  is  especially  designed  for  evangelistic  effort  and  has  proved 
excellent  for  that  purpose. 
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Letters  of 
Introduction 


(4)  If  the  applicant  lives  in  a town 
where  there  is  an  evangelical  preacher,  of 
whatever  denomination,  we  send  him  a letter 
of  introduction  to  such  a minister,  and 
also  write  to  the  minister  directly.  A number  of  conversions 
have  resulted  from  such  introductions. 


(S)  In  connection  with  the  Eisei  Kwan, 
A Traveling  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church 
Evangelist  America  maintains  a qualified  evangelist, 

whose  work  it  is  to  travel  about  and  con- 
serve, so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  fruits  of  the  newspaper 
work.  He  calls  upon  those  who  have  applied  for  literature, 
especially  upon  such  of  them  as  live  at  places  remote  from 
the  places  where  local  preachers  are  stationed,  and  such  as 
have  shown  by  their  letters  that  they  are  particularly  interested. 


(6)  After  about  one  month,  a second 
Further  Literature  letter  is  sent,  stating  that  we  sent  a package 

of  tracts  upon  such  and  such  a date,  and 
hope  that  the  correspondent  has  enjoyed  reading  them.  We 
now  take  the  liberty  of  sending  a second  package  of  tracts, 
and  hope  that  he  will  not  only  read  them  but  will  be  led  to 
believe  the  gospel.  We  invite  him  at  the  same  time  to  join  the 
society  mentioned  in  a later  paragraph  of  this  paper. 

This  second  package  contains,  among  other  literature,  a 
marked  copy  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  a copy  of  Mr. 
Yamamuro’s  “Common  People’s  Gospel.”  The  tract  of  Mr. 
Kanamori,  already  referred  to,  and  this  one  of  Col.  Yamamuro’s 
make  a splendid  team.  The  former  gives  a fine  systematic 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  gospel,  and  the  latter  is  written 
with  feeling  and  spiritual  power  which  the  former  lacks. 

(7)  In  the  second  package  is  enclosed 

Loan  Library  always  a copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Eisei 

Association  Kwai,  or  Association  of  Eternal  Life.  This 

is  practically  nothing  more  than  a loan 
library  association.  A library  of  about  four  hundred  books  is 
kept  at  the  offices,  and  members  of  this  society  are  privileged 
to  borrow  them  either  personally  or  by  mail.  If  the  latter,  the 
postage  going  is  paid  hy  this  office  and  that  returning  by  the 
borrower.  The  membership  fee  is  five  sen  a month,  which 
does  not  pay  expenses,  but  furnishes  a convenient  distinction 
between  members  and  non-members.  Anyone  can  become  a 
member  by  paying  one  month’s  fee  in  advance  and  ceases  to 
be  a member  if  he  is  three  months  in  arrears. 
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(8)  When  the  correspondence,  or  the 
Pressing  For  visits  of  the  travelling  evangelist,  indicate 

Decisions  ^ certain  person  has  made  considerable 

progress,  he  is  likely  to  ask  what  one  must 
do  to  become  a Christian,  or  even  without  his  asking  that 
question,  we  may  judge  that  the  time  has  come  for  calling  his 
attention  to  it.  In  such  a case  we  send  him  two  little  tracts 
designed  to  meet  this  condition.  One  is  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kugimiya,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is  entitled : “The 
Ideal  Christian.”  The  other  is  by  the  writer  and  the  title  is; 
“The  Conditions  of  Baptism.”  The  former  discussion  answers 
these  three  questions:  “What  Is  It  to  Be  a Christian?  How 
Does  One  Become  a True  Christian?  What  Does  a Christian 
Do?”  The  second  is  a very  simple  statement  of  the  degree  of 
knowledge  and  the  spiritual  attitude  required  in  order  that  one 
may  be  baptized.  Inside  of  these  tracts,  as  they  are  sent  to 
the  interested  party,  is  folded  a printed  form  of  application  for 
baptism,  setting  forth  that  the  applicant  believes  in  the  one 
true  God  and  will  offer  religious  worship  to  no  other,  that 
he  pledges  himself  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  offer  prayer  every 
day,  that  he  will  attend  Christian  meetings  as  he  has  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  he  will  take  whatever  course  of  study  is 
considered  necessary  in  preparation  for  baptism. 

(9)  Upon  receipt  of  such  an  application. 
Preparation  For  duly  signed,  we  send  the  applicant  a little 

Baptism  catechism,  prepared  for  this  work  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Keiseisha,  entitled  the  “Kirisuto 
Kyoh  Yohgi  Mondoh,”  and  also  the  material  for  a course  of 
daily  Bible  reading  and  study  in  connection  with  the  Catechism. 
The  student  is  supposed  to  prepare  one  lesson  every  day  and 
to  write  out  answers  to  examination  questions  once  a week. 
These  replies  are  sent  to  this  office,  graded,  corrected,  recorded, 
and  sent  back.  All  of  this  offers  much  valuable  opportunity 
for  correspondence  and  instruction.  The  course  normally  oc- 
cupies seventeen  weeks,  although  few  finish  in  that  time.  When 
the  student  has  finished,  a certificate  of  graduation  is  granted, 
which  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  person  in  question  has  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  justify  baptism. 
Of  course  the  question  of  his  spiritual  attitude  has  still  to  be 
investigated.  The  first  certificate  of  graduation  was  dated  June 
18th,  1917,  and  the  most  recent  one.  No.  29,  is  dated  March 
10th,  1919,  nearly  thirty  graduates  in  less  than  two  years. 

If  the  person  lives  in  a place  where  there  is  a church,  and 
where  there  is  an  ordained  minister,  the  facts  are  reported  to 
him,  and  he  administers  the  rite.  Otherwise  the  examination 
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and  the  ceremony  are  performed  by  someone  from  the  Eisei 
Kwan. 

(10)  The  man  is  now  a baptized  be- 
Local  liever,  and  if  he  is  in  touch  with  a church 

Congregations  work  of  the  Eisei  Kwan  is  finished. 

Indeed,  in  only  a very  few  cases  would  this 
work  be  carried  so  far  if  the  applicant  lives  in  a place  where 
there  is  a church.  Usually  our  work  is  then  confined  to  the 
first  stages,  and  ends  with  the  sending  of  the  second  package 
of  tracts  or  with  the  enrolment  of  the  person  as  a member 
of  the  Eisei  Kwai. 

If,  however,  he  is  not  in  touch  with  any  church,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  further  spiritual  care  rests  upon  us.  We  always 
insist  that  he  shall  be  registered  as  a member  of  some  church, 
even  though  the  nearest  one  may  be  many  miles  away ; but 
such  registration,  while  necessary  to  impress  upon  him  the 
value  and  dignity  of  the  church,  does  not  do  much  for  his 
spiritual  life.  To  supply  this  need  we  have  the  Branch  Society 
method.  When  there  are  five  or  more  persons  in  any  given 
locality,  members  of  the  Eisei  Kwai,  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  attend  religious  services  once  a week,  they  may  be 
organized  into  a little  club  called  Eisei  Kwai  Shibu — A Branch 
of  the  Eisei  Kwai.  The  form  of  organization  is  extremely 
simple.  In  case  there  are  less  than  ten  members,  a leader  is 
appointed,  who  does  everything.  Societies  having  between  ten 
and  twenty  members  have  a president  and  a secretary-treasurer, 
and  those  which  have  more  than  twenty  members  may  have 
the  three  offices  distinct. 

Th  organization  of  one  of  these  Branches  proceeds  upon  the 
theory  that  the  members  are  novices  in  the  Christian  life  and 
are  not  qualified  to  hold  services  by  themselves.  As  there  is, 
of  course,  no  evangelist  or  missionary  at  hand,  this  lack  is 
supplied  by  sending  them,  once  a week,  a printed  Order  of 
Worship.  This  contains  the  prayers  all  written  out,  indicates 
the  passage  of  Scripture  to  be  read  and  the  hymns  to  be  sung, 
and  has  a sermon  written  out  in  full.  The  leader  takes  this 
service  and  reads  it,  thus  conducting  a service  exactly  as  if  a 
minister  were  present.  After  each  service  a printed  form  of 
report  is  filled  out  and  is  sent  in  to  this  office,  where  careful 
records  are  kept. 

Th  organization  of  such  a Branch  is  the  final  step  in  the 
work  of  the  Eisei  Kwan.  That  work  goes  on  by  successive 
steps,  as  described,  from  the  time  when  the  first  man  in  an 
isolated  locality  has  his  interest  aroused  by  the  advertisements 
in  the  secular  newspapers,  until  a number  of  people  are  inter- 
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ested,  converted,  and  joined  in  a little  group  for  regular 
Christian  worship.  The  oversight  and  continued  care  of  such  a 
group  would  also  belong  to  the  Eisei  Kwan  if  there  were  no 
minister  near  by,  until  the  organization  had  acquired  strength 
enough  to  become  a church.  No  such  case  has  yet  arisen,  but 
if  it  should  arise  the  organization  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  work  of  the  Eisei  Kwan  with 
respect  to  it  would  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  point  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
all  of  the  work  carried  on  by  means  of  the  ten  methods 
described  above  is  part  of  one  systematic  campaign.  When  we 
speak  in  succeeding  chapters,  of  the  results  of  the  Newspaper 
Evangelization  Method,  and  of  its  possible  expansion,  we  refer 
to  the  whole  work  as  thus  carried  on. 
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CHAPTER  III.— RESULTS 

One  of  the  chief  things  aimed  at  by  the 
Influencing  Public  Newspaper  Method  is  to  influence  public 
Opinion  opinion,  transforming  a community  ignorant 
of  the  facts  and  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion  into  one  well  acquainted  with  these  things ; altering  the 
common  attitude  of  dislike  and  opposition  into  one  more 
favorable;  and  thus  producing  a change  in  the  general  atmos- 
phere. Such  a change  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
to  be  attained,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish. 
It  is  also  exceedingly  difficult  to  gauge  with  accuracy  the 
degree  of  success  attained  in  this  line. 

So  far  as  Oita  Prefecture  is  concerned,  there  are  not  wanting 
many  persons,  both  among  the  regular  Christian  workers  and 
among  those  outside  this  circle,  who  have  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  work  of  the  Eisei  Kwan  has  really  produced 
a marked  change  in  the  general  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
Christian  religion ; but  as  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  point 
to  concrete  facts  in  support  of  such  an  opinion,  the  point  must 
be  left  undetermined;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  such 
opinions  are  the  reflection  of  an  optimistic  disposition  and  how 
far  they  accurately  gauge  the  state  of  public  opinion.  Certainly 
no  such  thing  as  a mass  movement  has  anywhere  taken  place. 

This  much  seems  beyond  dispute,  that  no  rapid  growth  of 
the  Christian  church  in  this  country  can  be  expected  unless 
such  a change  in  public  opinion  does  take  place,  and  that  of  all 
conceivable  agencies  for  bringing  about  such  a change  the  use 
of  the  newspapers  in  general  circulation  is  the  most  promising. 

So  far  as  the  results  are  capable  of  being  tabulated  and 
expressed  in  figures,  they  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Applications  for  literature. 

These  have  been  as  follows,  by  years : 


1912,  (From  February  4th) 941 

1913  544 

1914  1,146 

1915  959 

1916  1,351 

1917  983 

1918  980 

1919,  (to  February  3rd) 207 


Total  for  seven  years 7,111 


The  correspondence  received  during  the  same  period,  both 
postal  cards  and  letters,  amounted  to  14,236  communications. 
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No  definite  tabulated  information  is  avail- 
Classes  Reached  able  as  to  the  classes  reached.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  ask  too  many  questions  of  cor- 
respondents who  apply  for  literature,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  from  a mere  postal  card  to  judge  accurately  the 
sex,  age,  education,  business,  etc.,  of  the  writer.  We  have  to 
depend  for  our  information  as  to  such  matters  upon  the  things 
learned  by  our  travelling  evangelist  and  upon  what  comes  out 
incidentally  in  letters.  From  these  sources  of  information  we 
judge  that  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  applicants  are  women, 
that  a similar  or  perhaps  larger  proportion  are  children  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  that  the  largest  number  of  applications 
come  from  young  farmers,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  In  one  sense  these  latter  are  the  most  hopeful  class. 
One  intelligent  man,  the  postmaster  of  a rural  community 
writes : “I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  class  of  men  in 
this  neighborhood  who  are  asking  for  and  receiving  your 
literature.  They  are  largely  sons  of  property  holders,  the  men 
who  will  control  the  public  opinion  of  this  community  in  a few 
years.”  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  applications  have  come 
from  men  already  of  middle  age  and  prominent  in  the  political, 
educational,  and  commercial  life  of  the  Prefecture. 

Geographically,  the  applicants  are  widely 
Geographical  scattered.  Until  recently,  we  did  our  best 
Distribution  confine  the  work  to  Oita  Prefecture,  and 

advertised  only  in  the  Oita  papers,  but  even 
then  Oita  people  who  had  moved  away  who  continued  to  take 
their  home  papers  naturally  saw  our  advertisements,  and  gradu- 
ally the  range  widened.  Applications  came  in  from  Hokkaido, 
Tokyo,  Korea,  Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  from  parts  of  China 
and  Siberia,  even  as  the  result  of  the  announcements  in  the 
local  papers  only.  From  the  spring  of  1918  on,  an  occasional 
announcement  that  we  would  send  books  free  has  been  made 
in  the  “Day  Star,”  a Christian  monthly  issued  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  and  sent  free  of  expense  to  schools  of  middle 
grade.  That  has  naturally  brought  in  replies  from  all  over  the 
Empire. 

The  pervasive  power  of  such  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  applications  have  come  from  eveiy  “mura”  in  the 
Prefecture  of  Oita.  A “Ken,”  or  Prefecture  in  Japan  will  have 
a population  as  large  as  that  of  .one  of  our  smaller  states, 
although  the  area  is  much  more  limited.  Oita  Ken  has  a 
population  of  about  nine  hundred  thousand.  The  Ken  is  divided 
into  twelve  “Gun,”  which  correspond  to  our  counties,  and 
each  “Gun”  is  subdivided  into  about  twenty  “Mura,”  or 
townships.  The  total  number  of  “Mura”  in  Oita  Ken  is  257, 
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and  the  average  area  is  about  nine  square  miles,  one-fourth  the 
size  of  an  American  township.  Yet  every  one  of  these  tiny 
territorial  divisions  has  produced  some  response  to  our  adver- 
tisements in  the  form  of  applications  for  literature,  and  on  the 
average  twenty  to  thirty  homes  in  each  “Mura”  have  been 
supplied  with  a considerable  degree  of  information. 

A number  of  years  ago  the  writer,  in  company  with  another 
experienced  missionary,  was  travelling  by  steamer  along  the 
coast  of  Kiushiu,  and  as  village  after  village  came  in  sight  and 
passed  by  in  rapid  review,  he  asked  his  companion : “When 
may  we  expect  that  the  gospel  will  penetrate  to  these  tiny 
hamlets  ?”  The  reply  was,  after  a brief  period  of  thought : 
“These  people  will  die  in  their  sins  and  their  children  after 
them,  without  knowing  of  Christ,  for  by  no  human  possibility 
can  the  gospel  filter  down  into  all  these  tiny  isolated  places  in 
our  generation  or  in  that  of  our  children.”  That  reply  was 
justified  by  the  conditions  as  then  known,  and  is  true  today 
where  the  Newspaper  Method  is  not  used.  It  is  not  true  of 
Oita  Ken.  There  is  probably  not  a hamlet  of  twenty  houses 
in  the  prefecture  in  which  at  least  some  one  does  not  know  the 
general  facts  and  truths  necessary  to  faith. 

When  the  circulation  of  the  local  papers  is  conservatively 
estimated,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gospel  as  pre- 
sented in  them  has  been  laid  down  in  at  least  one-fifth  of  all 
the  homes  in  the  district.  There  is  manifestly  no  other  method 
that  can  approach  this  one  for  a wide  scattering  of  the  gospel 
seed. 

(2)  Conversions. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  whether  a given  instance  of 
conversion  may  fairly  be  credited  in  part  to  the  Newspaper 
Work.  Of  course,  cases  where  this  has  been  the  only  influence 
are  rare.  Almost  always  it  has  been  merely  one  of  the  earliest 
influences,  supplemented  very  soon  by  the  work  of  a local 
evangelist  or  a Christian  worker  of  some  other  kind.  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  true  that  we  hear  of  every  case  of  con- 
version in  which  our  work  has  had  an  important  part.  A man 
may  obviously  be  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  articles  in  the 
papers  and  may  join  himself  to  the  local  church  without  ever 
writing  to  us.  Sometimes  we  hear  of  such  cases  months  after- 
wards. It  is  likely  that  there  are  not  a few  cases  of  this  kind 
of  which  we  have  not  heard. 

In  general,  we  consider  that  if  a person  is 
Number  of  baptized  some  months  after  he  begins  to 

Baptisms  correspond  with  us,  we  may  claim  his  con- 

version as  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  work, 
especially  if  he  has  been  introduced  to  the  local  preacher  by 
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us.  Estimating  as  fairly  and  conservatively  as  possible,  we 
have  made  up  a list  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  bap- 
tized up  to  February  3rd,  1919,  that  is,  within  the  first  seven 
years.  The  first  baptism  took  place  December  27th,  1912, 
eleven  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  second 
June  fifth  of  the  following  year.  If  we  count  that  as  the  period 
of  preparation,  we  have  115  baptisms  in  five  and  a half  years, 
after  the  work  began  to  tell. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixteen  converts  referred  to  joined  the 
following  churches : 


The  Baptist  Church 2 

The  Lutheran  Church 3 

The  Congregational  Church 7 

The  Methodist  Church .’ 33 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed   71 


Total 


116 


It  would  be  extremely  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  take 
up  the  religious  experiences  of  these  converts,  especially  of 
those  who  have  never  been  inside  of  a church,  so  as  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  they  have  attained  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  faith  in  Christ.  The  files  of  the 
office  contain  the  most  fascinating  material  on  this  point. 

Another  very  interesting  result  of  this 
Back-sliders  work  has  been  the  restoration  of  lapsed 
Restored  Christians.  Men  becoming  Christians  when 
at  school  or  in  a large  city  where  there  is 
active  church  life  are  very  apt  to  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel  when  they  go  home  to  the  country  district  where  they 
were  born,  and  often  the  light  goes  out;  but  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  rekindled  by  the  Newspaper  Evangelistic 
Work,  with  the  happiest  results.  The  number  of  baptisms 
could  have  been  easily  very  much  increased  if  there  had  not 
been  careful  insistence  upon  adequate  preparation  for  baptism 
by  the  Correspondence  Course. 

(3)  The  Correspondence  Course  in  the  Catechism. 

This  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1916.  Up  to 
the  end  of  January,  1919,  sixty-four  persons  had  registered  as 
students  in  this  course,  of  whom  twenty-nine  had  graduated. 
Very  emphatic  and  encouraging  testimony  has  been  given  by 
the  students  to  the  benefits  derived  from  this  kind  of  study, 
and  those  who  have  been  examined  for  baptism  have  been 
found  to  possess  a very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth. 
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(4)  Branch  Society  Work. 

Four  Branch  Societies  have  been  formally  organized,  of 
which  two  have  proved  unsuccessful  and  have  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  In  several  places,  however,  where  no  formal  organiza- 
tion has  yet  been  effected,  the  system  of  weekly  services  for 
Christian  worship,  conducted  by  means  of  the  printed  Order  of 
Service  and  Sermons  issued  from  the  Eisei  Kwan  has  been 
successfully  introduced.  As  a report  of  each  meeting  is  re- 
quired, full  records  can  be  kept  and  accurate  figures  given. 
During  the  four  weeks  next  preceding  the  date  of  writing, 
namely  the  Sundays  of  February  23rd,  March  2nd,  9th,  and 
16th,  1919,  meetings  were  held  at  Inukai,  Mori,  and  Tateishi,  in 
Oita  Ken,  at  Kikai,  in  Kagoshima  Ken ; at  Oh-harano  in 
Kyohto  Fu,  and  at  Haiki,  in  Nagasaki  Ken.  The  aggregate 
average  attendance  at  such  services  (including  two  or  three 
who  worshipped  by  themselves),  was  sixty-three. 

Here  we  have  a total  of  twenty-two 
Local  _ meetings  carried  on  during  these  four  weeks. 

Congregations  with  an  average  aggregate  attendance  per 
Sunday  of  sixty-three,  without  any  evan- 
gelist or  missionary  present  to  conduct  the  same.  The  average 
attendance  per  meeting  was  eleven. 

Sixty-three  persons  may  not  seem  a very  large  number  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  pioneer  missionary  work 
in  Japan,  but  the  value  of  the  record  may  be  made  clear  by 
comparison  with  the  average  attendance  at  Sunday  morning 
worship  (to  which  the  above  meetings  correspond),  under  the 
ordinary  system  of  local  preachers. 

The  average  attendance  at  Sunday  morning  worship  is  given 
in  the  writer’s  mission  at  the  following  figures  for  the  year 
1918: 

Number  of  Total  Average  Sunday 

Congregations.  Morning  Attendance. 

Oita  Station  6 107 

Kurume  Station  ...  4 46 

Saga  Station  4 45 

Kagoshima  Station..  2 25 

This  is  a record,  of  course,  not  of  well  established  self-sup- 
porting churches,  but  of  pioneer  congregations ; but  each  one 
of  these  places  has  a resident  pastor  who  gives  his  whole  time 
to  the  work.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  Eisei  Kwan  method  has 
succeeded  in  getting  together  in  six  groups  an  aggregate  Sun- 
day morning  attendance  without  a pastor  very  little  below  the 
ordinary  record  where  such  men  are  employed.  This  is  not 
an  argument  for  dispensing  with  the  services  of  evangelists  and 
pastors,  but  the  facts  are  adduced  to  show  the  promise  of  this 
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Branch  Society  or  Group  method.  This  is  a matter  of  the 
deepest  significance  to  the  future  development  of  missionary 
work  in  Japan.  If  the  country  is  ever  to  be  evangelized, 
especially  if  we  are  to  see  some  extensive  and  rapid  movement 
towards  Christianity,  there  will  inevitably  be  very  many  groups 
of  five  or  more  believers  who  can  not  be  provided  with  a 
settled  pastor;  who  will  at  best  enjoy  such  ministrations  from 
an  itinerant  evangelist  four  or  five  times  a year.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they  should  have  some  means  of  keep- 
ing up  regular  Christian  worship  by  themselves.  Some  years 
ago,  in  China,  much  was  made  of  the  so-called  “Nevius 
Plan,”  whereby  the  believers  in  such  groups  should  maintain 
worship  without  a pastor,  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their 
own  number.  The  trouble  with  any  such  plan  as  hitherto 
worked  out  is  that  it  works  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  for  a little  while.  Not  every  group  has  the  strong 
layman  who  can  lead  the  worship,  and  the  strongest  natural 
leader,  without  the  resources  added  by  education,  eventually 
peters  out.  He  has  not  the  intellectual  capital  to  supply  proper 
instruction  and  inspiration  Sunday  after  Sunday.  The  Eisei 
Kwan  group  method  is  an  attempt  to  supply  such  material,  so 
that  even  a weak  man,  if  intelligent  enough  to  read  well,  may 
lead  the  worship.  Of  course,  where  the  leader  is  a strong  man, 
as  in  one  case  in  this  Prefecture,  he  will  not  always  be  bound 
by  the  printed  text,  but  such  a man  will  welcome  the  help  it 
gives  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— EXPENSES 

The  expenses  for  seven  years,  from  February,  1912,  to  the 
end  of  1918,  have  been  as  follows : 

Expenses  of  the  Newspaper  Evangelistic  Work  at 
Oita,  from  February  4th,  1912  to  December 
31st,  1919 — Seven  Years 

Total,  Seven  Average  per 


Years. 

Year. 

yen 

yen 

Office  Rent  

2,100.00 

300.00 

Books  and  Tracts  

4,466.15 

638.02 

Clerk  Hire  and  Office  Boy.. 

3,456.36 

493.77 

Postage  

1,977.24 

282.46 

Printing  and  Stationery  . . . . 

1,765.95 

252.28 

Advertising  

10,922.78 

1,560.40 

Furniture  and  Equipment  . . 

676.65 

96.66 

Fuel  and  Light  

351.08 

50.15 

Authors’  Fees  

542.00 

76.86 

Salary,  Traveling  Evangelist 
Traveling  Expenses  “ 

(5j4  years)  3,183.20 

578.77 

“ 1,222.05 

222.19 

Other  Expenses  

337.87 

48.29 

Total  

31,000.33 

4,601.85 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  expenses  for  salary  and 
travelling  of  the  evangelist  have  been  reckoned  for  only  five 
and  a half  years,  and  all  the  other  expenses  for  seven  years. 
This  is  because  no  such  person  was  employed  during  the  first 
year  and  a half.  This  reckoning  gives  us  in  the  final  column 
nearly  the  normal  expense  for  this  work  per  annum.  Nearly 
a thousand  yen  spent  on  an  annual  rally  and  a certain  amount 
for  colportage  work  has  been  omitted,  as  not  essential  to  the 
method  here  discussed.  For  American  and  European  readers  it 
may  be  added  that  in  ordinary  times  the  Japanese  yen  is 
worth  two  shilling  Sterling,  or  fifty  cents  American  money. 

The  expense  table  will  indicate  at  once  why  this  method  is 
not  more  generally  adopted;  it  is  too  expensive.  As  missionary 
work  is  ordinarily  financed  no  Board  will  grant  an  evangelistic 
missionary  a sum  of  nearly  five  thousand  yen  a year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salaries  of  resident  evangelists  and  expenses  of  the 
out-stations  in  his  district.  In  the  case  of  this  work  at  Oita 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  granted  the  writer  the  excep- 
tional privilege  of  collecting  special  gifts,  which  have  sufficed  to 
cover  all  of  the  above  expenses  except  the  office  rent,  the  salary 
and  travelling  expenses  of  the  evangelist,  and  a portion  of  the 
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money  needed  for  clerk  hire  and  tracts.  These  expenses  have 
come  from  the  regular  appropriations. 

While  we  say  this  method  is  “too  ex- 
“Too  Expensive”  pensive”  for  the  ordinary  missionary,  how- 
ever, as  such  work  is  now  generally  financed, 
this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  ‘“too  expensive”  for 
the  results  it  produces,  or  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of 
effort.  A steam  shovel  is  certainly  a far  more  expensive 
machine  than  a hand  shovel,  or  even  than  many  hand  shovels, 
but  when  it  comes  to  digging  a canal  the  steam  shovel  is  the 
more  economical  tool. 

This  method  produces  many  results  that  cannot  be  attained 
by  any  other,  at  whatever  expense.  In  these  respects  no 
comparison  is  possible,  but  considered  simply  as  a means  of 
distributing  information  by  means  of  printed  matter,  a fair 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  Newspaper  Method 
and  the  distribution  of  the  cheapest  form  of  tract  or  leaflet. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  published  leaflets  by  Mr. 
Kanamori  for  general  distribution  at  the  rate  of  Yen  2.50  per 
thousand.  One  of  these  leaflets,  selected  at  random,  entitled 
“Future  Punishment,”  could  be  re-printed,  at  the  rates  now 
paid  by  the  Eisei  Kwan,  for  the  following  sums. 

yen 

In  the  Oita,  Shimbun 21.60  for  one  insertion. 

In  the  Honshu  Shimpoh 21.60  for  one  insertion. 

In  the  Oita  Nichi  Nichi 12.96  for  one  insertion. 

Total  56.16 

The  combined  circulation  claimed  by  these  papers  is  about 
fifty  thousand.  Let  us  be  conservative  and  reckon  it  at  forty 
thousand.  Then  the  comparison  on  printing  costs  is  as  follows : 

Christian  Literature  Society,  40,000  copies,  at  Y 2.S0=Y  100.00 

Newspaper  Work  56.16 

Margin  in  favor  of  Newspaper  Work 43.84 

But  what  could  one  do  with  forty  thousand  copies  of  those 
leaflets?  They  must  be  distributed,  either  by  the  missionary 
in  person  or  by  someone  else.  The  cheapest  labor  that  could 
be  utilized  in  such  work  would  cost  nearly  or  quite  one  yen  a 
day.  If  the  distribution  is  to  be  made  both  in  city  and  country 
travelling  and  hotel  bills  must  be  added,  so  that  the  cost  of 
distribution  would  be  not  less  than  two  yen  a day.  Mr. 
Masudomi,  in  his  discussion  of  this  subject,  says  that  in  house 
to  house  distribution  in  a city  one  cannot  do  more  than  one 
thousand  copies  a day,  and  our  own  experience  confirms  this 
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estimate.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  city  and  country  are  to 
be  covered  one  cannot  expect  to  visit  more  than  one  house 
every  five  minutes  on  the  average,  or  something  like  a hundred 
houses  a day.  This  estimate  is  perhaps  somewhat  low.  Let 
us  be  liberal  and  make  it  five  hundred  houses  a day,  averaging 


both  city  and  country.  In  that  case  we  have  the  following 
calculation : 

yen 

Expense  of  40,000  tracts,  as  above 100.00 

Distribution  Expense,  Yen  4 per  thousand,  for  40,000  160.00 

Total  by  Tract  Method 260.00 

By  Newspaper  Method  56.16 


Margin  in  favor  of  Newspaper  Method 203.84 


But  the  comparison  is  not  yet  fair.  Of  all  the  homes  in  the 
country,  only  one-fourth  are  inhabited  by  newspaper  reading 
people.  Of  the  others,  many  can  read,  but  few  do.  Reading 
matter  falling  into  such  hands  loses  much  of  its  value.  House 
to  house  distribution  is  indiscriminate.  Newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  delivered  to  a selected  class  of  people  who 
both  can  and  do  read.  Let  us  reckon  that  by  indiscriminate 
distribution  one-half  of  the  tracts  fail  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
reading  people  and  are  lost.  In  that  case  half  of  the  above 
expense  is  ineffective,  and  the  actual  cost  of  getting  the  litera- 
ture where  it  will  do  good  is  doubled.  Then  the  comparison 
stands. 

yen 

Expenses  of  Distributing  40,000  tracts,  by  the  Tract 


Method  520.00 

Ditto  by  the  Newspaper  Method 56.16 

Margin  in  favor  of  the  Newspaper  Method 463.84 


If  the  above  calculation  is  reasonable,  the  cost  of  furnishing 
printed  information  on  a large  scale  to  the  public  through  the 
newspapers  is  a little  over  one-tenth  as  great  as  that  by  the 
cheapest  other  method.  If  the  reader  thinks  we  have  made 
out  too  favorable  a case,  let  him  reduce  it  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Is  not  the  steam  shovel  cheaper  after  all? 
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CHAPTER  V.— RELATION  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 
METHOD  TO  VARIOUS  MISSIONARY 
METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS 

An  inquiry  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  would  be 
to  examine  the  relation  between  the  efficiency  of  the  missionary 
and  of  the  regular  Japanese  workers  in  a district  like  Oita  Ken 
when  working  with  such  a Newspaper  Evangelism  method  in 
the  field  and  working  without,  but  the  matter  is  very  com- 
plicated and  one  is  apt,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  to  go  astray 
in  it.  To  discuss  it  satisfactorily  would  require  much  more 
space  than  is  available  here. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  secur- 
Effect  Upon  converts,  as  shown  above,  out  of  one 

Efficiency  of  hundred  and  sixteen  conversions  that  may 

Other  Work  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  Eisei 

Kwan  during  seven  years’  working,  seventy- 
one  joined  the  denomination  with  which  the  writer  is  con- 
nected. Of  these,  twelve  resided  outside  Oita  Ken.  The 
remaining  fifty-nine  form  part  of  a total  of  173  persons  received 
on  confession  of  faith  in  our  churches  during  the  period  in 
question,  a little  over  one-third.  The  total  expense  for  the 
period,  including  the  Eisei  Kwan  and  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  the  missionary  in  charge,  were  approximately  Yen  103,000, 
of  which  the  Eisei  Kwan  expense  was  Yen  31,000,  a little 
under  one-third.  If  this  be  considered  a satisfactory  method 
of  reasoning,  the  efficiency  of  the  missionary  and  of  those 
associated  with  him  was  increased  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  increase  in  cost  of  operation.  This  is  considering  the 
work  strictly  as  a convert-getting  process  and  limiting  our 
view  even  here  to  the  confines  of  Oita  Prefecture  and  the 
denomination  to  which  the  enterprise  belongs. 

The  figures  show,  however,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  results  cannot  be  confined  within  territorial  or  denomi- 
national lines.  Still  speaking  of  converts  only,  if  we  take  in  the 
whole  number  of  116  additions  as  a result  of  this  work,  and 
compare  this  with  the  114  conversions  in  the  work  of  the 
mission  concerned  in  Oita  Ken  during  the  same  period  that 
have  no  traceable  relation  to  the  Eisei  Kwan,  we  find  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  missionary  and  his  associates  has  been  increased 
a little  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  at  an  advance  in 
operating  expenses  of  43  per  cent — a profitable  investment. 

This,  however,  still  limits  the  calculation  to  the  one  item  of 
converts  already  secured  and  registered.  If  the  first  business 
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of  the  missionary  be  held  to  be  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
to  a given  district,  his  efficiency  has  been  easily  multiplied  by 
ten,  for  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  his  having 
during  that  period  of  time  reached  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
people  with  an  equivalent  degree  of  information  on  Christian 
subjects  that  were  reached  by  the  newspapers  in  which  the 
message  was  published,  no  matter  with  what  skill  and  zeal  he 
might  have  labored.  Proper  consideration  should  be  given  also 
to  the  accumulated  effect  of  all  this  information  in  preparing 
the  way  for  successful  missionary  work  in  the  future.  The  real 
efficiency  of  this  work  cannot  fairly  be  gauged  by  the  con- 
verts already  won,  any  more  than  the  value  of  the  work  done 
on  a railway  of  which  a part  is  in  building  and  a part  in 
operation  can  be  fairly  measured  merely  by  the  tons  of  freight 
and  the  number  of  passengers  transported  during  a given 
period.  The  value  of  this  work  lies  chiefly  in  filling  in  valleys 
of  Ignorance  and  grading  down  hills  of  prejudice,  and  so  in  pre- 
paring in  the  desert  a highway  for  our  God. 

As  to  the  relation  of  this  method  to  the 
Relation  to  great  and  urgent  problem  of  country  evan- 

Country  gelization,  it  may  at  once  be  boldly  said  that 

vange  iza  ion  j^ethod  thus  far  pro- 

posed that  offers  any  hope  of  a solution.  As  fully  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  people  live  in  the  rural  districts,  this  problem  must 
be  solved  if  ever  the  Christian  religion  is  to  get  a firm  grip  on 
the  country  as  a whole.  There  are  bits  of  work  here  and  there 
of  which  the  work  of  the  Omi  Mission  offers  one  example, 
that  have  shown  excellent  results  within  a limited  sphere,  but 
they  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  applicable  only  to 
special  conditions  or  workable  only  by  men  of  special  qualifica- 
tions or  unusual  temperament. 

Ordinary  touring  and  tract  distribution  are  good  so  far  as 
they  go,  and  if  a missionary  has  no  other  means  at  his  disposal, 
by  all  means  let  him  do  what  he  can  along  these  lines,  but 
these  methods  will  not  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface.  They 
leave  the  pressing  problems  of  Christian  nurture  and  of  ele- 
mentary church  life  untouched.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  pay 
attention  to  these  problems,  by  the  ordinary  methods,  the  area 
effected  is  immediately  contracted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
with  the  work  of  the  Oriental  Missionary  Society,  a brave 
attempt  is  made  at  all  costs  to  reach  all  of  the  people  by  the 
widest  and  most  systematic  tract  distribution,  the  result  is 
inevitably  a lack  of  depth. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  Newspaper  Method  is  a com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  of  country  evangelization.  Not 
more  than  one-fourth,  at  most,  of  the  people  can  be  reached 
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in  this  way,  but  it  will  be  far  easier  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  other  three-fourths  when  the  one-fourth  who  are  intelligent 
newspaper  reading  people  have  been  reached. 


It  can  be  asserted  without  hesitation,  how- 
It  Works  ever,  that  it  is  a real  solution  so  far  as  it 
goes.  As  stated  above,  every  one  of  the  257 
“Mura”  in  the  Prefecture  has  had  the  gospel  seed  planted  in 
it.  With  a proper  equipment,  that  could  be  done  all  over 
Japan.  No  place  is  so  remote  that  it  cannot  be  reached  in 
this  way.  Men  can  also  be  brought  to  conversion ; witness 
the  list  of  116  persons  baptized  thus  far,  many  of  them  entirely 
out  of  all  possible  touch  with  any  church  or  Christian  agency 
except  this.  Extreme  cases  of  this  are  the  convict  converted 
in  prison,  the  leper,  the  man  in  a remote  country  district 
seventy-nine  years  old,  the  young  man  twenty  miles  from  the 
nearest  church  who  never  had  attended  a church  service  before 
the  one  at  which  he  was  baptized,  the  man  totally  deaf,  etc., 
etc.  Men  can  be  adequately  instructed  by  mail,  witness  the 
twenty-nine  graduates  from  the  Correspondence  Course  gained 
within  two  years.  Finally  men  can  be  gathered  into  groups, 
and  these  groups  can  carry  on  elementary  church  fellowship 
and  can  maintain  regular  Christian  worship,  without  the  aid  of 
a resident  or  even  a frequently  visiting  minister;  witness  the 
six  groups  doing  this  very  thing,  with  an  attendance  in  the 
aggregate  of  more  than  sixty  persons  every  Sunday. 


The  Newspaper  Method  as  a solution  to 
n 1 iwr  fV,  a country  evangelization  problem  is  the 
^ Workable  °°  ^*^^7  method  thus  far  proposed  that  is  work- 
Everywhere  able  everywhere.  It  requires  no  extra- 
ordinary skill  to  conduct  such  a work.  Not 
everyone,  perhaps,  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  working  out 
the  methods  and  preparing  the  material,  but  method  and  mater- 
ial once  worked  out  are  available  for  use  anywhere.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  along  ordinary  business  and  mission- 
ary lines,  requiring  painstaking  faithfulness  rather  than  brillian- 
cy or  special  endowment.  Any  missionary  who  is  competent  in 
the  ordinary  work  can  do  this  as  well. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  this 
Newspaper  Method  is  the  only  one  in  which 
very  large  funds  could  be  employed  in 
evangelistic  work  without  danger  of  work- 
It  is  often  noted  and  lamented  by  missionaries  in 
work  that  the  large  gifts  almost  always  go  to 
medical,  and  social  welfare  work.  There  are  no 


Use  of  Large 
Funds 


ing  harm. 

evangelistic 

educational. 


doubt  many  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  such  work  attracts 
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the  attention  of  people  with  a low  degree  of  faith  and  spiritual 
vision,  and  thus  draws  upon  sources  that  could  not  be  tapped 
for  purely  religious  work.  Another  reason  is  that  the  notion 
has  too  much  prevailed  that  while  the  educational  missionary  or 
the  medical  missionary  must,  of  course,  be  provided  with  build- 
ings and  equipment  to  do  good  work,  the  evangelistic  mission- 
ary can  get  along  very  well  without.  That  is  simply  an  error 
born  of  ignorance,  and  it  is  high  time  it  were  abandoned  in 
the  influential  quarters  where  it  still  too  often  persists. 

But  after  all  is  said  on  that  side,  it  remains  true  that  very 
large  funds  could  not  be  safely  expended  on  evangelistic  work 
as  ordinarily  conducted.  Better  equipment  is  needed  for  pro- 
perty, but  the  limit  would  be  reached  there  in  almost  any 
mission  with  a hundred  thousand  dollars.  Suppose  someone 
should  say  to  the  ordinary  mission  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work : “We  are  prepared  at  once  to  place  in  your  hands  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a year  and  to  increase  it  by  twenty 
per  cent  a year.  Can  you  use  it  purely  for  evangelistic  work  ?” ; 
the  offer  would  have  to  be  declined.  The  chief  expense  in 
this  sort  of  work  is  the  item  of  evangelists’  salaries,  and  this 
cannot  be  immediately  expanded  in  any  large  way.  No  mission 
that  has  now  fifty  evangelists  can  say : “Come,  let  us  employ  a 
hundred  next  year.”  The  men  are  simply  not  to  be  had. 

Yet  if  the  Christian  people  of  America  and  England  should 
wake  up  in  some  really  appropriate  measure  to  the  greatness 
and  urgency  of  evangelistic  work  in  the  Far  East,  and  should, 
under  the  enlargement  of  heart  which  the  war  has  brought, 
begin  to  pour  out  their  treasures  unstintedly  for  the  Lord’s 
work,  there  ought  to  be  a method  whereby  such  gifts  could  be 
used.  We  have  it  here.  They  would  find  in  the  use  of  the 
secular  press  a means  of  evangelistic  work  in  which  unlimited 
funds  could  be  invested,  not  only  without  injury  but  to  the 
very  great  benefit  of  the  Japanese  churches  and  of  every  branch 
of  the  existing  work.  The  Newspaper  Method  does  not  take 
the  place  of  a single  line  of  effort  hitherto  engaged  in,  but  it 
supplements  and  renders  more  fruitful  all  other  missionary 
work. 
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CHAPTER  VI.— NEWSPAPER  WORK  ELSEWHERE 

From  the  beginning  the  Newspaper  Work  has  attracted  the 
attention  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  many  missionaries  and 
students  of  missionary  problems.  At  the  conference  of  mis- 
sionaries and  Christian  workers  held  by  Dr.  Mott  in  Tokyo  in 
the  year  1913,  this  work  was  not  discussed  as  part  of  the 
business  before  the  delegates,  but  a few  men  met  with  Dr.  Mott 
to  dicuss  it  privately,  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Mott  said  it  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  here  and  there  as  he  travelled  among 
the  countries  in  the  East.  Considerable  correspondence  with 
regard  to  it  has  come  to  hand  from  missionaries  in  Egypt, 
India,  China  and  Korea,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Japan, 
and  many  of  the  workers  have  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to 
engage  in  it,  but  usually  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  has  made 
it  impossible  to  do  so. 

Evangelistic  work  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  paper  has 
been  done  to  some  extent  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  Kuyper,  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  at  Morioka,  Iwate  Ken ; by  the 
Rev.  D.  Norman,  of  Nagano,  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Mis- 
sion ; by  the  Rev.  Duncan  MacLeod,  Canadian  Presbyterian, 
Tamsui,  Formosa;  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Atchison,  Japan  Interior 
Mission;  by  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Vories,  of  the  Omi  Mission;  and  Dr. 
S.  M.  Zwemer,  of  Cairo,  Egypt.  In  none  of  these  places, 
however,  has  it  been  continued  long  enough  or  carried  on 
extensively  enough  for  the  results  to  be  put  in  evidence  along 
with  those  of  the  work  at  Oita.  So  far  as  it  went,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Kuyper,  at  Morioka,  produced  excellent  results.  Dr. 
Oltmans,  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  wrote  after 
Mr.  Kuyper’s  work  had  been  carried  on  for  a short  time,  that 
the  results  were  in  his  judgment  more  remarkable  than  those 
attained  in  Oita. 

More  recently  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray  Walton,  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Hiroshima,  has  obtained  funds  to  begin  such 
a work. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  remark- 
Newspaper  Work  able  work  along  these  lines  outside  of  Oita 

in  Tokyo  itself  was  the  Newspaper  Work  done  at 

Tokyo,  in  April,  1915,  in  connection  with 

the  Three  Years’  Campaign.  The  moving  and  planning  spirit 

in  this  work  was  Mr.  M.  Masudomi,  of  the  Railway  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  It  was  carried  on  along  four  lines : 
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(1)  The  publishing  of  articles  at  advertising  rates. 

(2)  The  publication  free  of  cost  of  news  items  favorable  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  helpful  to  evangelistic  work. 

(3)  Reports  of  Christian  addresses,  lectures,  etc.,  also  free. 

(4)  News  reports  of  Christian  meetings. 

The  expense  of  this  movement  was  borne  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  yen,  in 
addition  to  a small  appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the  Three 
Years’  Campaign.  This  money  was  contributed  by  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  organizations  and  individuals,  almost  all 
Japanese.  The  largest  gifts  were  from  Baron  Morimura,  Mr. 
Watanabe,  and  Mr.  Kobayashi. 

The  articles  published  were  prepared  by  the  best  known 
Christian  pastors;  Mr.  Uemura,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  (Presbyterian),  and  Mr.  Kozaki,  of  the  Kumiai  Church 
(Congregational,  having  especially  identified  themselves  with  the 
effort.  Material  was  published  in  papers  having  a combined 
circulation  of  one  and  one  half  million.  In  additon  to  the 
space  paid  for,  the  papers  gladly  published  articles  and  news 
items  prepared  by  Mr.  Masudomi  and  his  associates.  The 
whole  effort  was  reviewed  in  a pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Masudomi,  in  which  the  advantages  of  Newspaper  Work  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  evangelization  are  ably  set  forth, 
and  details  of  the  work  are  given. 

This  effort  lasted  only  ten  days,  but  between  two  and  three 
hundred  letters  were  received  from  persons  influenced  by  it  to 
desire  to  study  the  Christian  religion  or  to  enter  upon  the 
Christian  life.  To  have  followed  up  the  work  would  have 
required  a permanent  organization  and  capital  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  who  were  conducting  it,  but  the  effort  was  a 
memorable  one,  as  showing  how  clearly  the  Japanese  Christian 
workers  perceive  the  possibilities  of  this  form  of  Christian  work 
and  how  eager  they  are  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Almost  all 
of  the  Christian  papers  commented  favorably  on  it. 

With  the  leading  clergymen  in  the  great 
What  the  Japanese  denominations,  like  Messrs  Uemura  and 
Thinks  Kozaki  taking  a personal  interest  in  such 

work,  with  the  secular  press  welcoming  it 
and  heartily  co-operating  even  to  the  extent  of  publishing  arti- 
cles and  news  items  free  of  charge,  with  prominent  Christian 
business  men  like  Baron  Morimura,  Mr.  Kobayashi,  and  Mr. 
Watanabe  supporting  it  financially,  and  with  journals  like  the 
“Fukuin  Shimpoh,”  the  “Kirisuto  Kyoh  Sekai,”  the  “Gokyo,” 
the  “Kaitakusha,”  the  “Shinjin,”  etc.,  earnestly  approving  it, 
the  question  is  easily  answered  how  our  Japanese  friends  look 
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upon  Newspaper  Evangelism.  Their  attitude  is  one  of  un- 
qualified approval. 

This  effort  in  Tokyo  had  an  echo  in 
Newspaper^  Work  Shanghai.  Already  before  that,  Mr.  Mac 
In  China  Gillivray,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  others  had 
been  deeply  interested,  but  after  this  effort  of  Mr.  Masudomi’s 
in  Tokyo  it  was  that  the  China  Continuation  Committee  took 
the  matter  up.  A brief  newspaper  campaign  was  carried  on 
that  year,  with  results  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been  done  by 
the  said  Committee  once  and  again  later,  as  occasion  served. 
The  latest  effort  is  in  the  spring  of  1919,  when  carefully  pre- 
pared articles  were  sent  out  to  for  centers  in  China  for  inser- 
tion in  the  local  papers. 

Every  effort  such  as  those  described  above  is  worth  while; 
but  the  full  results  cannot  be  hoped  for  unless  the  work  is 
organized  on  a permanent  basis,  with  an  office  force  and  equip- 
ment to  keep  at  it  month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 
Merely  to  win  individuals  is  not  sufficient.  What  is  wanted  is 
a long  continued  steady  influence  upon  the  entire  reading  pub- 
lic, simultaneously.  To  win  an  individual  is  good,  but  it  is  like 
cutting  out  a piece  of  ice  from  an  ice-bound  river.  There  is 
that  much  less  ice,  to  be  sure,  but  it  brings  the  spring  no 
nearer.  The  thing  is  for  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  ice  quietly 
day  after  day,  with  increasing  strength.  If  that  takes  place, 
long  before  the  uninstructed  person  can  perceive  any  change, 
the  farmer  ceases  to  drive  his  horses  over  the  ice.  He  says 
the  ice  is  “rotten’  and  presently  the  freshet  comes  and  sweeps 
it  out  to  sea.  Just  so  it  is  necessary,  in  Japan  or  China,  to 
reach  the  whole  mass  simultaneously,  that  we  may  prepare  the 
way  for  a great  simultaneous  change. 

The  interest  taken  in  Newspaper  work 
Interest  in  is  not  confined  to  the  field.  Among- 
America  students  of  missionary  problems  in 
America,  Dr.  Harlan  B.  Reach,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  Dr.  Wm.  I.  Chamberlain,  Dr.  S.  H.  Chester,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Pinson,  and  Dr.  Ed.  J.  Cook  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  deeply  interested  in  it.  Among  the  magazines,  the 
“Missionary  Review  of  the  World,”  “The  Record  of  Chris- 
tian Work,”  and  the  “World  Outlook,”  among  others,  have 
given  sympathetic  attention  to  it. 

Finally,  the  matter  came  before  the  Foreign  Missions  Con- 
ference of  North  America  in  1917.  That  body  referred  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Reference  and  Counsel,  which  referred  it 
to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Relations  to  Similar  Bodies,  which 
sent  an  inquiry  to  the  Conference  of  Federated  Missions  in 
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Japan,  which  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Survey  and 
Occupation,  which  appointed  Dr.  McKenzie  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Young  to  draw  up  a report.  By  the  way  of 
gathering  material  this  committee  requested  the  writer  to 
prepare  a statement,  which  was  done,  and  was  substantially 
the  same  as  this  paper.  Chapters  I to  V. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  having  not  only  the  opinion  of 
the  person  most  closely  associated  with  the  Newspaper 
Work,  but  also  the  independent  judgment  of  experienced 
missionaries,  the  committee  requested  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Curtis, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  residing  at  Shimonoseki,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  T.  Winther,  of  the  Lutheran  Mission,  Kuma- 
moto, to  make  a thorough  investigation  on  the  spot. 

The  inspection  was  duly  made,  and  the  following  is  their 
report : 

April,  1918 

“At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  and  Survey  and  (Occupation,  the  undersigned 
Report  took  a trip  to  Oita  this  spring  and  spent 

two  days  there  in  an  attempt  to  look  into 
the  Newspaper  Evangelization  work  carried  on  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Pieters.  It  was  with  very  mingled  feelings  that  we 
returned  from  this  trip.  First  of  all  there  was  astonishment 
at  the  amount  of  work  actually  accomplished : there  was 
gratitude  for  the  remarkable  results  already  won ; there  was 
joy  at  the  incontrovertible  demonstration  of  an  exceedingly 
efficient  method  of  work;  but  there  was  also  sadness,  sor- 
row, and  shame  at  the  fact  that  this  effectual  work  was  still 
confined  to  one  small  district,  and  that  even  there  the  work 
had  been  hampered  and  restricted  for  lack  of  funds. 

“A  full  investigation  would  of  course  have  necessitated  a 
visit  to  255  out  of  257  villages  in  Oita  Prefecture.  This 
was,  of  course,  an  utter  impossibility.  Even  a visit  to  those 
very  noteworthy  four  villages  where  Christian  congrega- 
tions have  sprung  up  as  the  direct  result  of  the  Newspaper 
Work  could  not  be  thought  of.  Still,  there  was  enough  to 
study.  We  confined  ourselves  to  three  points. 

“First  of  all  there  was  the  office,  with  a well-trained  staff 
vigorously  at  work.  Every  man,  alert  and  accurate,  seemed 
to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  had  the  faith  and 
courage  to  start  this  work.  What  made  the  staff  still  more 
interesting  was  that  most  of  them  had  been  won  through 
that  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  for  the  winning  of 
others. 

“Then,  there  were  the  records.  Neatly  and  accurately 
arranged,  and  therefore  easily  accessible,  were  the  piles  of 
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letters,  requests,  reports,  and  newspaper  articles.  Card 
indexes  summarized  the  history  of  connection  with  each 
individual  who  at  some  time  or  other  had  written  in  response 
to  advertisements  in  the  newspapers.  Many  of  these  records 
were  indeed  “human  documents”  of  the  profoundest  interest 
to  the  ps3xhological  student  as  well  as  to  the  Christian 
worker.  And  each  mail  during  the  two  days  increased  these 
records.  Those  making  the  deepest  impression  were,  of 
course,  the  answers  sent  in  by  men  and  women  who  had 
advanced  far  enough  to  take  the  Correspondence  Course  in 
Catechetical  instruction.  Some  of  them  were  exceedingly 
touching,  and  just  thereby  exceedingly  encouraging,  show- 
ing at  once  the  need  for  such  a work  and  the  inestimable 
happiness  it  had  brought  to  many  who,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  method  of  work,  would  still  have  been  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  life-giving  gospel  message. 

“In  the  second  place,  several  Christian  workers  of  differ- 
ent Missions  and  from  different  localities  were  interviewed. 
Some  of  them  had  worked  in  the  Prefecture  both  before  and 
after  Newspaper  Evangelization  had  been  begun;  others  had 
been  working  in  other  prefectures  formerly  and  only  com- 
paratively recently  been  transferred  to  this  field,  thus  mak- 
ing various  kinds  of  comparison  possible.  In  spite  of  the 
usual  diversity  among  such  men,  there  was  the  most  aston- 
ishing unanimity  on  the  one  point  that  Mr.  Pieters  had  by 
his  activity  changed  the  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that 
actual  experience  would  be  needed  in  order  to  gauge  it. 
One  Episcopal  worker  whose  duties  take  him  over  large 
parts  of  Oita  Prefecture  several  times  a year  declared  he 
had  no  words  with  which  to  describe  what  this  work  had 
done,  both  in  arousing  interest  among  non-Christians  and 
also  in  preserving  and  nourishing  the  faith  of  those  scattered 
Christians  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  shepherd.  A 
Reformed  pastor  of  over  ten  years’  experience  in  the  pre- 
fecture declared  the  change  to  be  beyond  what  could  be 
imagined.  Now  Christianity  was  the  most  natural  and 
most  easily  started  topic  of  conversation  in  the  trains,  in 
waiting  rooms  and  in  other  public  places,  because  the  steady 
dissemination  of  truth  had  removed  prejudices,  aroused 
curiosity,  and  engendered  real  interest.  All  would  regard  it 
as  a calamity  to  have  the  work  stopped,  and  all  most  earn- 
estly desired  its  extension.  Never  before  have  we  heard  so 
loud  and  so  unanimous  approval  from  Japanese  sources  of  a 
foreigner’s  activity. 

“In  the  third  place  we  studied  the  detailed  paper  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Pieters  for  the  Federated  Missions.  In  view 
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of  what  we  had  heard  and  seen  we  must  designate  it  as  not 
only  a thorough  and  clear  presentation  of  every  phase  of 
Newspaper  Evangelization ; its  nature,  need,  methods,  value 
and  results ; but  also  as  an  exceedingly  modest  report  of  a 
signally  successful  work. 

“In  closing  we  desire  most  earnestly  to  call  attention  to 
every  single  feature  of  that  valuable  paper,  hoping  that  the 
Eederated  Missions  may  make  such  use  of  it  that  this  grand 
work  may  soon  be  begun  on  such  a scale  that  every  news- 
paper reader — that  is  to  say,  all  the  best  educated,  the  most 
wide  awake,  and  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  Japanese 
people  at  home  and  abroad, — may  have  the  gospel  of  life 
eternal  persistently  presented  to  them.  At  Dr.  Mott’s  Con- 
ference in  Tokyo  one  of  the  visitors  stated  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Mott’s  question  that  Newspaper  Evangelism  undoubtedly 
would  increase  any  ordinary  missionary’s  efiiciency  more 
than  300  per  cent.  That  answer  was  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  almost  entirely  in  “a  priori”  statement.  What  we  saw 
and  heard  has  convinced  us  that  the  Rev.  A.  Pieters  has 
already  given  proof  that  his  answer  erred  considerably  by 
under  estimation  of  what  Newspaper  Evangelization  can 
accomplish  when  rightly  used.  We  therefore  believe  that  it 
is  high  time  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  put  into  use,  as 
quickly,  as  extensively,  and  as  eflfectively  as  possible,  this 
hitherto  sadly  neglected  avenue  of  approach  for  the  Word 
of  the  Cross.” 

J.  M.  T.  WINTHER. 
(Signed)  F.  S.  CURTIS. 
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CHAPTER  VIE— PLANS  FOR  EXPANSION. 

The  desire  expressed  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Winther,  that  some  means  may  be  found  to  render  this  work 
available  for  the  entire  country,  has  been  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  missionaries  in  Japan  for  a long  time.  As 
already  reported,  this  has  led  some  of  them  to  engage  in 
this  kind  of  work  to  a limited  extent.  All  such  efforts  are 
so  much  to  the  good,  but  there  are  manifest  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  in  such  separate  Newspaper  Work. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  nigh  impos- 
Disadvantages  of  sible  for  any  Board  or  Mission  to  supply 
Separate  Work  Qj^g  q£  j^g  tnissionaries  with  a sufficient 
appropriation.  In  hardly  any  part  of 
Japan  could  it  be  carried  on  successfully  for  less  than  two  or 
three  thousand  yen  a year,  and  then  it  would  be  on  a limited 
scale.  As  shown  above,  the  work  at  Oita  requires  nearly 
five  thousand  yen  a year,  and  even  at  that,  active  advertising 
is  possible  only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  time. 

In  the  second  place,  ordinary  missionary  work  is  denomi- 
national, quite  necessarily  and  properly  so.  But  the  results 
of  such  work  as  this  cannot  be  limited  to  any  denomination. 
As  the  results  are  inter-denominational,  it  would  be  better 
if  the  support  and  management  were,  too. 

In  the  third  place,  it  cannot  be  confined  to  any  locality. 
Ordinary  missionary  work  is  local,  and  rightly  so,  but  this 
work  oversteps  geographical  bounds  just  as  it  oversteps 
denominational  bounds.  With  the  definite  intention  to 
localize  the  work  of  the  Oita  Eisei  Kwan,  only  partial  suc- 
cess has  been  attained. 

In  the  fourth  place,  such  separate  work  would  make  it 
possible  to  make  use  only  of  the  small  country  papers, 
leaving  out  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  that  really  control 
public  opinion,  which  would  be  most  undesirable  both  for 
the  prestige  and  the  progress  of  the  Christian  movement. 
It  is  precisely  the  metropolitan  journals  that  are  likely  to 
have  as  editors  and  proprietors  men  of  advanced  ideas,  who 
will  welcome  the  Christian  contribution  of  their  columns. 

Finally,  such  separate  work  makes  it  impossible  to  utilize 
the  best  men  in  the  management  of  such  work  and  the  pro- 
duction of  literature.  Each  local  missionary  must  then  be 
content,  barring  exceptional  instances,  with  the  literary 
assistance  of  those  Japanese  who  are  locally  associated  with 
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him — assistance  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  yet  of 
necessity  not  equal  either  in  intrinsic  quality  or  in  public 
prestige  to  help  that  could  be  given  by  a selected  corps  of 
writers  and  workers  engaged  in  a nation-wide  interdenomin- 
ational movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  Newspaper  Work 
fits  it  for  united  interdenominational  activity  in  a peculiar 
manner.  As  the  work  is  bound  to  remain  within  the  circle 
of  elementary  truths,  all  special  denominational  and  contro- 
versial questions  lie  outside  of  its  sphere.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  all  denominations  to  work  together 
happily  in  such  an  undertaking,  excepting,  of  course, 
Unitarians  and  men  of  Unitarian  tendencies  on  the  one  hand 
and  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other. 

Actuated  by  the  desire  to  bring  about 
Association  the  development  of  Newspaper  Work  on 
Organized  adequate  scale,  a number  of  mission- 

aries organized,  at  Karuizawa,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Newspaper 
Evangelization.  The  number  of  members  at  the  time  of  present 
writing  (April,  1919)  is,  173. 

As  a contribution  towards  the  discussion  of  such  a nation- 
wide movement,  the  writer  begs  to  suggest  the  following 
plan  of  operations : 


Plan  for  the  Organization  of  a National  Newspaper 
Evangelism  Enterprise 

(1)  Let  two  main  offices  be  established,  one  in  Tokyo 
and  one  is  Osaka,  under  one  management.  Both  the  distri- 
bution of  population  and  the  newspaper  circulation  make  it 
desirable  that  this  arrangement  be  adopted.  The  Osaka 
papers  cover  the  country  from  Nagoya  southwards  and 
westwards,  while  the  Tokyo  papers  dominate  the  situation 
from  there  northwards  and  eastwards. 

(2)  Let  there  be  in  connection  with  these  offices  a limited 
staff  of  highly  qualified  men,  for  the  executive  management 
and  for  the  production  of  literature.  Some  would  be  em- 
ployed to  give  all  their  time.  Others  would  be  engaged  to 
write  articles  while  continuing  in  their  ordinary  work. 

(3)  Let  these  offices  be  supplied  also  with  a sufficient 
force  of  clerks  and  other  assistants  to  transact  the  business 
promptly. 
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(4)  Let  there  be  established  in  every  Ken  a branch  office, 
to  attend  to  the  advertising  in  the  local  papers  and  to  do  the 
follow-up  work  within  the  Ken.  The  office  force  of  such 
branches  would  not  need  to  consist  of  highly  qualified  men, 
for  the  articles  and  other  advertisements  would  be  sent  down 
from  the  head  offices  already  prepared,  and  difficult  questions 
arising  in  the  course  of  correspondence  could  be  similarly 
referred  to  the  main  offices  for  reply. 

(5)  The  expense  required  in  a serious  effort  to  cover  the 
entire  country  should  be  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 
yen  per  annum  for  each  of  the  two  main  offices  and  an 
average  of  five  thousand  yen  for  each  branch  office.  As 
there  are  forty-six  prefectures  in  Japan,  including  the  three 
special  districts  of  Tokyo,  Kyoto  and  Osaka,  in  addition  to 
the  Hokkaido,  an  average  of  five  thousand  yen  a year  for 
each  prefecture  except  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  and  ten  thousand 
yen  for  the  Hokkaido  would  come  to  Yen  230,000.  Adding 
one  hundred  thousand  each  for  the  two  main  offices,  the 
whole  amount  to  Yen  430,000  a year.  Reckoning  seventy 
thousand  yen  for  reserve,  the  total  sum  of  Yen  500,000  a 
year  would  finance  this  undertaking  if  carried  on  with  care- 
ful economy  on  a moderate  scale.  Twice  as  much  could 
eventually  be  well  expended,  but  at  the  first  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  organize  in  every  prefecture. 

(6)  While  not  less  than  the  above  will  suffice  for  an 
undertaking  that  really  is  to  cover  the  country,  a large  and 
very  influential  work  could  be  begun  by  having  only  one 
office,  either  at  Tokyo  or  at  Osaka,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  yen  per  annum.  With  less  than  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  undertake  work  in  such  centers. 

(7)  Such  work  should  be  under  the  general  management 
of  a Board  of  Directors,  chosen  in  some  equitable  manner 
by  the  Boards,  Missions,  or  Churches,  financing  the  work. 
Such  Boards,  Missions,  or  Churches  should  be  free  to  choose 
either  Japanese  or  foreign  directors  as  they  saw  fit,  without 
any  national  or  race  limitation  whatever.  The  direct  control 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  person  chosen  by  that 
Board  of  Directors  to  act  as  Manager. 

(8)  The  work  of  the  branches  should  be  similarly  gov- 
erned by  the  local  workers,  formed  into  a committee  for  that 
purpose.  The  work  could  be  partly  financed,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  by  local  gifts  or  appropriations  in  addition  to 
the  appropriation  from  the  central  funds.  In  all  cases  the 
central  management  should  have  authority  to  prescribe  the 
records  to  be  kept,  the  reports  to  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
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general  methods  to  be  followed,  as  well  as  to  make  periodical 
inspections  of  the  branch  offices. 

(9)  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  running  into  debt,  and  to 
provide  an  absolutely  reliable  budget,  the  money  collected 
before  the  actual  opening  of  the  work  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  All  money  collected  dur- 
ing the  first  year  should  be  set  aside  for  use  in  the  second 
year,  and  so  on.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  such  work  as 
this  can  be  financed  in  this  manner  better  than  school  work 
or  other  missionary  work,  because  the  “overhead  expenses” 
that  must  be  constantly  met  are  a comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole.  Rent  and  salaries  of  the  staff  must 
of  course  be  paid,  the  one  can  increase  or  reduce  the  volume 
of  advertising  at  will,  and  therewith,  the  volume  of  applica- 
tions and  the  expense  for  postage,  clerk  hire,  literature,  etc., 
also  automatically  fluctuates. 

(10)  As  rapidly  as  applications  are  received  at  the  main 
offices,  all  such  as  come  from  prefectures  where  branch 
offices  are  in  operation,  should  be  referred  to  such  offices, 
and  only  such  follow-up  work  done  from  the  central  offices 
as  falls  within  districts  where  no  other  agency  has  yet  been 
established. 

(11)  The  greatest  care  would  naturally  be  taken  to  work 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  existing  churches,  missions, 
and  other  agencies.  The  little  Branch  Societies  referred  to 
in  the  body  of  the  discussion,  for  instance,  should  never  be 
organized  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  nearest  evan- 
gelical church,  and  in  recommending  the  applicant  to  seek 
the  advice  of  a local  minister,  instead  of  naming  the  man, 
a list  should  be  sent  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  place  where 
the  applicant  resides,  leaving  him  to  choose.  These  prob- 
lems would  require  thought,  but  they  present  no  serious 
difficulty. 

(12)  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work,  as  outlined  in  the 
discussion,  there  should  be  organized  in  connection  with  the 
main  offices  a Publicity  Bureau,  such  as  was  recommended 
and  to  some  extent  put  into  operation  by  Mr.  Masudomi, 
which  would  write  up  in  readable  form  everything  favorable 
to  the  Christian  side,  and  would  furnish  authoritative  con- 
tradiction of  slanderous  reports. 

For  example,  some  time  ago  the  government  honored  Dr. 
Booth,  of  Ferris  Seminary,  at  Yokohama,  in  deserved  recog- 
nition of  his  long  services  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
young  women  in  Japan.  This  was  no  doubt  reported  in  the 
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local  papers  as  news,  but  went  no  further.  With  a wide- 
awake Publicity  Bureau,  such  an  occurrence  would  have 
been  exploited  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  if 
this  were  done  constantly  the  effect  in  creating  a favorable 
public  attitude  would  be  immense. 

Similarly,  recently,  the  papers  are  publishing  entirely  un- 
founded reports  of  the  political  activity  of  missionaries  in 
Korea,  and  the  people  at  large  are  believing  them.  A proper 
publicity  agency  could  do  much  to  counteract  the  unfavor- 
able effect  produced  upon  the  public. 

* * * 

Such  work  as  it  described  in  the  above  plan  would  need 
to  be  financed  almost  entirely  from  abroad.  Many  Japanese 
would  be  glad  to  contribute,  and  there  would  no  doubt  be 
individual  Japanese  gifts  of  considerable  sums,  but  such  a 
work  requires  such  a very  large  outlay  that  the  proportion 
of  Japanese  money  would  remain  small.  Conversely,  the 
brain  and  heart  work  would  be  chiefly  Japanese.  Missionary 
assistance  in  planning  and  even  in  the  production  of  litera- 
ture would  not  be  superfluous,  but  it  would  form  only  a 
small  element  in  the  total.  Thank  God,  the  men  are  at 
hand  among  our  Japanese  friends  who  have  the  ability,  the 
faith,  and  the  consecration  required.  Such  men  as  Mr. 
Kanamori,  Col.  Yamamuro,  Mr.  Mitani,  Mr.  Kugimiya,  and 
others,  know  how  to  write  so  as  to  bring  the  gospel  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  most  ignorant.  What  they  write 
is  simple,  interesting,  and  stirring.  Their  message  is  thor- 
oughly Scriptural,  the  real  old-fashioned  gospel  of  salvation 
from  sin,  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  Most  excellent  litera- 
ture for  evangelistic  purposes  is  already  in  print,  and  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  and  the  Tract  Societies  are 
constantly  increasing  the  supply. 

So  far  as  methods  are  concerned,  the  Oita  work  has 
furnished  a demonstration  and  perfected  the  details.  We 
know  now  exactly  how  to  go  to  work  and  what  to  do  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  As  experience  accumulates  these 
methods  will  be  still  further  perfected.  The  newspapers 
are  prepared  to  welcome  such  a work,  and  there  are  Christian 
Japanese  who  are  fully  at  home  in  the  advertising  business. 
One  prominent  Christian  man  conducts  a prosperous  Adver- 
tising Agency.  Others,  like  Mr.  Kobayashi,  are  themselves 
among  the  largest  advertisers  in  the  country.  Their  advice 
and  assistance  are  at  hand  to  prevent  foolish  and  unbusiness- 
like expenditure. 
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In  short,  everything  is  ready,  except  the  capital. 

What  would  such  a combination  of  Japanese  and  American 
brains  and  capital  as  is  here  suggested  accomplish? 

Conservatively  estimated,  if  such  a work,  with  a fund  of 
five  hundred  thousand  yen  a year,  were  established  and  were 
continued  skillfully,  patiently,  and  persistently  for  twenty 
years,  some  knowledge  of  the  gospel  would  penetrate  to 
every  “mura”  or  township  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  any  intelligent,  news- 
paper reading  man  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  essential  facts 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  total  expense 
for  twenty  years  would  be  five  million  dollars,  American 
money,  less  than  one  day’s  war  expense  for  any  of  the 
great  nations  in  the  recent  conflict,  and  only  one-seventh  of 
the  sum  raised  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  war  work  in  its  first 
appeal  to  the  public. 

Three  questions  stand  between  us  and  the  consummation 
of  such  a purpose : 

(1)  Will  the  missionary  body  of  Japan  heartily  back  such 
a movement  and  unitedly  ask  for  it? 

(2)  Will  the  Board  secretaries  and  other  leading  men  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  give  it  their 
endorsement? 

(3)  Will  the  Christian  people  in  those  countries  who  now 
contribute  approximately  four  million  yen  a year  for  mission- 
ary work  in  Japan,  add  a little  over  twelve  per  cent,  to  the 
present  investment  for  the  sake  of  an  effective  advertising 
department? 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  securing  a reply  to  these  three  ques- 
tions that  the  above  discussion  is  given  to  the  public. 
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Extracts  from  Specimen  Cards  from  the  Card  Index  of 
THE  Eisei  Kwan  at  Oita,  Japan 

(Note:  The  numbers  given  are  those  of  the  letters  and 
postal  cards,  in  the  order  of  registration.  The  numbers  after 
the  year  numbers  indicate  first  months  and  then  the  days  of 
the  month,  in  accordance  Avith  the  Japanese  custom.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  surname  in  each  case  is  given  first  and  the 
“given  name”  second.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  method  we  our- 
selves employ  in  cataloguing  and  indexing,  but  the  Japanese 
employ  it  all  the  time.) 


* * * * 

A Case  of  Introduction 

236 — Teshima  Kisaburo, 

Hayami  Gun  Kawasaki  Mura,  Seike. 

(Note:  Date  is  not  given,  as  the  recording  system  was  not 
yet  perfected.  The  record  book  shows  it  to  be  March  24th, 
1912). 

807 — 1912/7/11.  Am  reading  the  “Fukuin  Geppoh”  (A 
Christian  magazine).  Do  not  understand  fully  but  perceive 
that  this  doctrine  is  different  from  Buddhism  and  is  the 
truth.  Am  resolved  to  continue  in  the  study  and  to  believe. 

Mr.  Otsubo  (the  local  evangelist  to  whom  this  man  had 
been  introduced)  called  in  July,  1912,  and  reported  the  young 
man  a farmer,  about  eighteen,  graduated  from  the  Hiji 
Primary  School  last  year.  Had  a long  talk  and  agreed  to  see 
him  again. 

347 — July  31,  1912.  I am  going  on  with  my  reading. 
Am  a young  man  and  foolish,  but  I believe  that  God  created 
all  things  and  that  He  is  all-wise  and  all-powerful.  I wish  to 
believe  in  Him  and  have  eternal  life. 

(This  man  attended  preaching  services  at  Hiji  October  26 
and  27,  1912,  and  met  A.  P.) 

1144 — 1912/10/26.  This  evening  have  understood  from 
your  sermon  that  God  saves  us  in  answer  to  our  request. 
I feel  it  is  already  the  salvation  of  God  that  I now  see  clearly 
that  God  delivers  us  from  ignorance,  from  adversity,  and 
from  the  wrath  to  come ; and  forgives  our  sins.  Ah,  how 
sinful  and  stupid  not  to  believe  such  a God ! I wish  as  soon 
as  possible  to  become  a Christian  and  beg  you  to  help  me. 
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1173 — 1912/11/7.  Quotes  various  texts  that  have  impressed 
him.  Am  clear  that  I have  become  a child  of  God,  in  ac- 
cordance with  John  14.  Am  a new  man,  II.  Cor.  5:14.  Hope 
soon  to  receive  baptism. 

1304 — 1913/1/1.  I wished  to  be  baptized  on  Christmas 
Day,  but  could  not.  Am  getting  Mr.  Otsubo  to  prepare  me. 
Please  give  me  your  assistance.  Already  feel  myself  a child 
of  God,  but  cannot  be  fully  recognized  as  such  without 
baptism.  Baptism  is  no  mere  ceremony.  “He  who  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,”  says  the  Bible.  I wish  to 
receive  it  as  a sign  that  my  sins  are  forgiven  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  Adds  various  questions. 

N.  B. — Visited  Oita  May  25th  and  26th,  1913,  and  lodged 
at  the  Eisei  Kwan. 

Baptized  by  the  Rev.  B.  Saka,  August  3,  1913. 

1533 — 1913/8/30.  Getting  very  hot.  Received  baptism  on 
Sunday,  the  3rd  instant.  This  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Eisei  Kwan,  for  which  I thank  God. 

* * * 

A Case  of  a Visit  by  the  Travelling  Evangelist 

No.  47.  Utsunomiya  Bujuroh. 

Higashi  Kunizaki  Gun,  Nishi  Aki  Mura. 

(Date  omitted:  It  was  February  18,  1912). 

944 — July  30,  1912.  Thanks  for  books.  Am  resolved  to 
believe  God  and  repent.  There  are  two  or  three  others  here 
who  are  much  interested. 

Mr.  Baba  (the  traveling  evangelist)  called  September  18, 
1913. 

Reports  the  man’s  age  about  fifty-two.  A blacksmith,  man 
of  bad  character,  originally  from  Kitsuki ; a gambler,  and 
tattoed.  Seems  to  have  truly  repented.  Was  absent  when 
Mr.  Baba  came  but  after  half  an  hour  appeared.  Had  a talk 
of  about  two  hours.  Assembled  neighbors  also.  Seems  a 
genuine  case  who  would  have  become  a Christian  by  this 
time  if  he  had  lived  near  a church.  Came  to  see  Baba  at  the 
hotel  next  morning  and  opened  his  heart  to  him. 

1695 — 1913/10/3.  Thanks  for  Mr.  Baba’s  call.  Went  to 
Nakatsu  on  September  22nd  and  met  Mr.  Hemmi.  (Another 
evangelist).  Was  taught  various  things  by  him,  for  which 
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I am  thankful.  Am  reading  the  “Common  People”s  Gospel” 
daily.  Sorry  there  are  no  Christians  here.  Hope  you  will 
help  me  to  make  some  and  get  a church. 

1830 — 1913/11/19.  Thanks  for  books  and  paper.  The 
other  day  Hayashi  Kenzoh  came  to  see  me  and  forgot  a 
purse  with  one  hundred  yen  in  it.  However,  I took  care  of  it 
and  when  he  came  again  gave  it  to  him  honestly.  This  is 
due  to  the  books  you  sent.  Please  publish  this  in  the  papers 
as  an  instance  of  the  honesty  of  Christians. 

N.  B. — Utsunomiya  Bujuroh  was  baptized  at  Hiji,  June 
28,  1914,  by  A.  Pieters,  together  with  his  wife  Utsunomiya 
Rei  and  his  son  Tatsuo. 


